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man in blue holding up a truncheon. I felt, therefore, that I was going
to Berlin on what looked like a forlorn hope. I had never anticipated
or even dreamed of being selected for the post of H.M. Ambassador
there, and was therefore the more convinced that I had been chosen,
under the guidance of Providence, for the special task of helping to
preserve the world from the horror of another and more ghastly war
than the last. During the next two years in Germany I never had but
that one objective in my mind, to work for peace, the greatest of all
human blessings. I believed that to be the reason not only of my
mission to Berlin but of my whole life. When, in spite of all my efforts
to the last, war came, what other name could I give my book but
Failure of a Mission?
Someone who was intelligent enough to have known better de-
scribed my book in a monthly review as "Sir Nevile Henderson's
apology." No description could have been farther from the truth.
If I had to begin all over again, I would still in all essentials act as I
did during my two years in Berlin. I have searched my conscience,
and it is clean. One thing in this world is quite impossible, and that is
to please everyone, nor do I resent criticism, if my own conscience is
clear. "Do what thy conscience bids thee do, from none but self
expect applause," is die best motto for life. History will be the final
judge, and I am personally content to leave the verdict to that ultimate
tribunal. To-day, however, I still believe that my efforts for peace,
even if in vain, prejudiced nobody and least of all Britain. When
I wrote Failure of a Mission I had not then and I have not now the
faintest thought of apologizing for any of my actions or for the policy
which, under the direction of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, I followed
during my term as Ambassador at Berlin. The book was written at
the time with one sole aim, namely, to tell the simple man in the street
the facts of the case truthfully and straightforwardly in a form which
would be readable and therefore easily understood. How far I
succeeded in that respect it is difficult to say, inasmuch as most of the
criticisms of the book itself were made from the political angle. But
I was greatly cheered many months afterwards by the opinion ex-
pressed by a shrewd American observer, Mr. Hugh Wilson, who was
U.S. Ambassador in Berlin most of my time there and throughout
the Munich crisis. In a book entitled A Diplomat letween Wars
Mr. Wilson refers to the difficulty of writing about history in which
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